Samarra and Tekrit
town of Iraq and lifts itself out of the flatness of that alluvial
land in a series of high cliffs, sheer from the river. Our
troops discovered it, marching from Baghdad, and occupied
and built hutments along the northern heights. They
must have unearthed a good many Islamic fragments,
digging their way upstream from Samarra; their fcig-zag
trenches chose the vantage point of every ancient mound,
Now, scarce altered by twenty years in the uncultivated
land, empty under the sun, they commemorate more
sharply than words the desolate remoteness of that long
campaign.
South of the old British camp, divided by a deep ravine,
is mediaeval Tekrit, a Christian town in the tenth century,
with a monastery, and surrounded, when Ibnjubayr visited
it in A.D. 1184, by towers and walls three xniles or more in
circuit. Fragments of the boulders that underpinned the
cliff still cling to its overhanging sides, a brick pier of the
old gateway near the water's edge, and caverns and debris
of masonry in the hillside. The top is pitted with shallow
holes, where the inhabitants dig illicitly for antiques by
night: and that is all that remains of their ancient Christian
magnificence, except the legend of Abd as-Satih and the
fact that the present Moslemized inhabitants still keep up a
traditional relationship with the Christians of al-Kosh, a
village north of Mosul.
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